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Columns 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History & The Barley Train,” The Napanee Beaver: Editorial Page 
(February 7", 1979). 


Our Living History 


There are over a dozen brick homes from the mid-Victorian era between Napanee and Deseronto, 
showing the visible prosperity and accomplishment of ‘good land.’ Alkenbrack states that these houses 
were “built upon grain” as ‘barley houses.’ This is a microcosm of the rural success of Lennox that struck 
in the middle years of the 19th Century. Alkenbrack gives several reasons for this: Loyalist migrations 
brining the region to its agricultural peak (rather than a small pioneering town); the reciprocity treaty from 
1854-1866; the animosity between northern and southern American states leading to a reliance on 
Canadian barley; as well as the sudden explosion of industrial America and international trade. Canada 
could meet this demand, and it created a mentality geared towards the “Western Empire of Wheat.” 
Barley was a crop used for malt, and the US had an insatiable desire for it, thus propelling Canada’s 
agricultural prowess on the North American and international stages. The shaky pioneer economy now 
found purpose. Schooners would ship the barley from Upper and Lower Canada to New York, as the 
Great Lakes are described as being filled with sailing vessels. The waters around Quinte were thus 
pressed into aiding this grain rush. This saw the area develop opulence and wealth from its relatively 
obscure pioneer origins, visible signs still seen today through brick-built Victorian houses. 


The Barley Wagon Train 


One personal account of these shifts comes as courtesy of Robert Wesley Kimmerly, who lived through 
the era and recounts a vivid story. Born in Deseronto in 1856 (in a log house on 100 acres of farming 
fields), his family prospered through barley, with his father being able to build a large red-brick house 
beside the highway. Kimmerly describes accompanying his father in 1866 to a grain seller in Napanee, 
being 10 years old at the time. Kimmerly describes his excitement at seeing the ships, and countless 
carriages carrying goods to the docked vessels. He described a mile of moving barley, about 100 wagons 
and 200 horses, where only a few decades before, the forests had been the only memory of production for 
the area. It must have seemed a flood of veritable richness. 


P.S. For 40 years (between 1850-1890), the northern states purchased approximately 800,000 bushels of 
barley annually from this area of Lake Ontario. They paid $1 per bushel, an astronomical price at the 
time, and triggered phenomenal prosperity in Ontario. Barley was thus the community’s first ‘cash 


crop.’ In 1890, President McKinley passed a restrictive law against the import of barley, and the ‘barley 
rush’ was done. 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Long Remember... Jim Alkenbrack.” The Napanee Beaver: Community, Vol 
125, No. 18, (Wednesday May 4", 1994). 


Jim Alkenbrack is described as an entertainer and avid member of the theatre. While described as having 
a ‘common vocation,’ he is most noted as an advocate for the theater arts and the ‘magic’ it invokes. His 
dramatic and histrionic talents were based around more than scripts, but human behaviors and quirks, 
seeking to apply a sense of realism to his roles. He could make characters his own, and lived through 
them, such as when he played Norman Thayer in “On Golden Pond,” Elwood Dowd in “Harvey,” and Sid 
in “Brothers in Arms.” He was befriended and beloved by a large community of supporters, having a 
large party and ‘roast’ on his 65™ birthday in the town of Napanee. He was foremost in advocating and 
funding the Lennox and Addington Community Theatre. He was the one who scouted the old church at 
Selby for the location of a new theatre. Always laughing and entertaining, he left the community of 
Lennox and Addington with only good memories according to his son (Wesley M. Alkenbrack). 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Post Offices, Names, Long Gone Gave Identity to Pioneer Settlements.” The 
Napanee Beaver: Our Living History (March 28", 1979). 


Alkenbrack describes the names of small communities in the area, and the important social and economic 
representations of people’s lives they provided. They linked people in a shared sense of identity in an age 
when communication was difficult, and a trip to the county town was seen as a large event. It gave a 
sense of pride and importance to the identity of people who faced the ‘loneliness’ of raw homesteads, 
primitive roads, harsh winters, and isolation from others. There was no mail delivery to these rural areas, 
but there was a post office within manageable walking distance, often as part of the general store. 


Sometimes an industry gave rise to the name of a community (1.e. Forest Mills). However, these small 
communities were not all distant or isolated places, as they were frequently located near substantial 
towns. This is the case of places such as Liverpool, on the western bank of old Napanee (as Walter 
Herrington once describing the town as a “’pretentious rival’ to Napanee”). 


Column 


Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “After a Century, Viaduct bottleneck remains.” The Napanee Beaver: Our Living 
History (May 23", 1979). 


Alkenbrack describes the local masonry, arches, and piers that impede the flows of traffic on Highway 2, 
something that had been receiving complaints since 1857. At Highway 2, there is congestion made worse 
by the highway bridge and railway viaduct (both unmovable). This is also slowed by a massive pier that 
still divided Camden road in 1979. A new curving highway eliminated much of the bottleneck, but 
moved the problem west. The Camden pier had been featured in a complaint editorial on November 28", 
1857, and Alkenbrack ends the discussion by saying that “the more things change, the more they stay the 
same.” 


Column 
Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History.” The Napanee Beaver (November 1*, 1978) 


Maps of 1860 reveal that no bridge had been built across the Napanee river at Centre Street. All traffic 
from Adolphstown and Fredricksburgh was obliged to travel to William Street and enter Napanee by 
Kingston Road (now Highway 2), crossing the street by the railway viaduct. This was when Clarkville 
boasted high economic and social revenue, while its foremost businessman, Archibald McNeil, was 
fighting a vicious economic battle with Allan Macpherson on the Richmond side of the river. At the time, 
Clarkville would have been the more convenient town to lay over in, as it was just on the eastern side of 
highway 2. In the struggle between villages, Clarkville started to decline, hastened by the building of a 
bridge at the foot of Napanee’s Center Street, and creating a large threat to Clarkville’s economic and 
political prowess. 


Column 
Alkenbrack, Wesley M. “Our Living History.” The Napanee Beaver (October 25", 1978). 


A voter’s list from Napanee in 1888 gives the address of 12 citizens residing on “Canal Street.” This 
street seems to have been nigh impossible to find on any lists after this date. However, all the names of 
those given are manufacturers, with the addresses given being those of their mills, plants, and shops that 
dotted the canal from the waterfalls to the waterworks. This is indicative of the business and focus of the 
canal for Napanee’s industrial life (probably the busiest place on the river, and in the town). Only one of 
the industries remains, Gibbard Furniture Shops. Although this “street” has long disappeared, this last 
shop carries the memory of the canal-dwellers, as well as the legacy of this industrial and economic 
boom. 


